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Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores. By ELIZABETH B. BUTLER. 
New York, Charities Publication Committee, 1912. — xv, 217 pp. 

Fatigue and Efficiency. By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK. New 
York, Charities Publication Committee, 1912. — xiii, 302, 591 pp. 

The making of labor laws to protect women workers has been a slow 
and spasmodic process. The zeal of refoimers and the self-interest of 
employers have been pitted against each other, and the public has, for 
the most part, looked on with indifference. The result is that little has 
been accomplished. More than thirty American states, it is true, have 
passed laws placing some limit on the working hours of women , but 
enforcement lags behind legislation, and in too many statutes excep- 
tions give legal sanction to overwork. Only three states, Massachu- 
setts, Indiana and Nebraska, prohibit night working by setting a legal 
closing hour. 

The outlook would be discouraging if progress were to depend en- 
tirely upon the results of the struggle between unintelligent zeal and 
unenlightened self-interest. From scientific investigation, however, 
new knowledge is coming which changes the situation. Field work, 
systematically planned and carefully conducted, is establishing the facts , 
and laboratory investigations are bringing out their significance. Pre- 
sentation of the facts creates a more durable public sentiment than can 
be aroused by rhetorical appeals, and scientific interpretation of the 
facts gives the data that are needed for intelligent legislation and 
efficient administration. 

Miss Butler's book contains the results of an investigation made in 
Baltimore for the Consumers' League of Maryland with the cooperation 
of the Russell Sage Foundation. Its immediate purpose was to secure 
information to enable the League to prepare a " white list " of stores. 
The book has a larger use, however, as a model for similar inquiries in 
other communities. 

Miss Butler lays especial stress upon the problem of personal effi- 
ciency, as involving " not only the selection of new employees but the 
conservation of the health and interest of old employees." She shows 
the intimate connection existing between the efficiency of the workers 
and work conditions, such as the structural arrangement of the stores, 
hours of employment, seasons of labor and range of wages. 

In the course of her investigation she found stores housed in build- 
ings not planned originally for their needs or their growth ; too narrow 
a space for workers behind the counters, and not enough seats for the 
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girls to use between sales ; entrances admitting cold draughts every 
time a customer opens a door ; show-windows cutting off air and light 
from the workers, and a disastrous mixture of natural and artificial 
light. On the other hand in some few stores every one of these ele- 
ments of comfort has received consideration, and the establishment of 
satisfactory working conditions has been shown to be practicable. 

The average working hours are found to be 56.9 in a week. The 
opening of the Christmas season, however, brings with it in 30 stores 
a working week of more than 60 hours ; in 2 1 stores a week of more 
than 70 hours; and in three stores an 80- hour week. Following the 
Christmas rush comes the slack season, when a number of workers must 
face a period of idleness. Furthermore, a casual laying-off of girls 
from time to time during the year illustrates the lack of careful plan- 
ning on the part of the store management and failure to appreciate the 
importance of developing the personal efficiency of employees. 

" Baltimore is not yet consciously a city of workingwomen ," writes 
Miss Butler. " The concession that some women must work has been 
made, not to women as individuals, but to women in their family 
relations." Miss Butler finds this traditional attitude reflected in the 
wage scales, and she believes it to be partly responsible for inadequate 
payment. She reports that the wages of 81 per cent of Baltimore's 
saleswomen are less than the minimum cost of living, even if the 
estimate of that cost be as low as $6.70 a week. All these conditions — 
unwholesome physical surroundings, long hours, low wages and irregular 
work — militate against efficiency. A book like this is a contribution 
toward the solution of the problems not only of Baltimore but of other 
similar communities. 

Miss Goldmark's volume (which is also a Russell Sage Foundation 
publication) shows the precise relation between long hours of work 
and personal efficiency. From tests made in the laboratory we learn 
that fatigue is a poison, that a tired person is a poisoned person — 
poisoned in muscle , brain, heart and blood — and that rest alone can 
repair the ravages of fatigue. Furthermore, if rest be too long de- 
ferred, exhaustion will follow with serious results. Health and effic- 
iency can be maintained only if activity be balanced by repose. Miss 
Goldmark shows the application of these facts to modern industrial 
conditions and pleads for a physiological rather than a purely economic 
basis for labor laws. Her illuminating illustrations drawn from many 
different types of industry point the way toward the detailed studies that 
will be necessary to establish scientific standards of healthfulness in 
diverse occupations. 
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This book had already achieved results before it was put between 
covers. In 1907, the United States Supreme Court was for the first 
time called upon to determine the constitutionality of a women's labor 
law. On that occasion Miss Goldmark assisted Mr. Louis D. 
Brandeis, her brother-in-law, in the preparation of his brief, in support 
of the law. The data presented in the volume under review were 
effectively employed in his argument and helped to secure a favorable 
decision — a decision that gave the highest legal sanction to the effort to 
extend adequate protection to women workers in every state in the 

countr y- Mary Van Kleeck. 

New York City. 

Outlines of Political Economy. By S. J. Chapman. London, 
Longmans, Green and Company, 191 1. — xvi, 413 pp. 

Economics, Descriptive and Theoretical. By MARGARET Mc- 
Killop and Mabel Atkinson. London, Allman and Son, n. d. — 
xiii, 216 pp. 

The appearance of these two volumes indicates an increased interest 
on the part of English teachers of economics in the matter of element- 
ary text-books. Although this field has for some years been assidu- 
ously cultivated by American writers, it has been strangely neglected 
in England. Today however, the widespread interest in social-eco- 
nomic problems in England and the consequent increase in demand 
for economic instruction have finally made imperative the preparation 
of texts, written from the English point of view, for beginners and for 
the general reader. 

Professor Chapman's book, while intended for beginners, is really an 
advanced treatise condensed ; and to condense highly abstract eco- 
nomic theorizing is hardly the best way to make it intelligible. Most 
beginners in the study of economics want their theory in homoeopathic 
doses, and even then they demand that it be made palatable by a 
generous sugar-coating of fact and illustration. But Professor Chapman 
seems to be a pedagogical allopath. He neglects the sugar-coating 
and he makes his doses strong. From cover to cover there is little 
descriptive material, while the reasoning is to a high degree abstract 
and involved. Without very thorough class-room discussion, the 
average beginner would get very little out of this book. 

This does not imply that the system developed in the book is open 
to serious criticism. Professor Chapman follows Marshall in all 



